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substance and weight. The lower layers of air, therefore, arc
under a much higher pressure than the higher ones. When you
want to flatten out a leaf or a flower you put it between the pages
of a book and then put twenty other volumes on top of it because
you know that the pressure will be greatest in the book that is
at the bottom of the pile. The pressure under which we human
beings live is considerably more than most of us suspect. It is
fifteen pounds per square inch. That means that we would be
crushed flat except for the fortunate circumstance that we are
filled with the same air as that which surrounds us. Even so,
30,000 pounds (the pressure upon a body of average size) is a
respectable amount. If you have any doubts upon the subject,
try to lift a small goods wagon.
Within the realm of the atmosphere itself, however, that pres-
sure is constantly changing. We know this through an invention
of Evangelista Torricelli, a pupil of Galileo, who about the middle
of the seventeenth century gave us the barometer, that well-known
instrument by which we are able to measure the pressure of the
air at any time of day or night.
As soon as these Torricellian tubes had been placed upon the
market, people began to experiment with them. They noticed
that the pressure fell by about an inch for every 900 feet one
ascended above sea-level. Then followed another discovery which
did much to make meteorology, the study of atmospheric pheno-
mena, a reliable science in forecasting the weather.
Certain physicists and geographers began to suspect that there
was a definite connexion between the pressure of the air and the
direction of the prevailing winds, or vice versa. But, in order to
establish some irrefutable law regulating the behaviour of all air-
currents, it was first necessary to spend several centuries collecting
the data from which to draw a few definite conclusions. When
this had been done it was shown that certain parts of the world
enjoyed an air pressure well above that of the mean sea-level,
while others had pressures far below that at mean sea-level
The first of these were then called high-pressure areas and the
second low-pressure areas. Next it was definitely established that
winds would always tend to blow from high-pressure areas to